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Preface | = S | * 


Education Code Section 60660 requires =F California State Department of 
Education to prepare an annual report of the district-by-district .results 
of the statewide testing program. It further specifies that the testing 
results be analyzed in the “light of other school factors which have-a 
bearing on those results. The latést report, California Assessment Program, 
Profiles on School District Performance, 1977-78, is the ninth such report. 


The purpose of this document, Profiles of School. District Performance, 
1977-78: A Guide to Biv eprat ayer, is to help the 'reader understand and 
interpret the district. profile A companion document, Student ‘Achievement 
in California Schools, 1977-78 Annual Report, presents the statewide Kindings. 
The profiles aklow the reader to compare a district's performance. with that 
of previous, years and otHer districts, especially districts with similgr ge 
characteristics and resources. The procedureg used to prepare the scores 
and comparative indexes were improved several times and are now basically 
Stabilized. Tnis stabilization has increased the effectiveness of the 
profiles as a ‘source of comparative information about schobl district 
_ performance. 
The profile contains the scores for four. years for grades two and three 
because the test used for both grades has been the same over that period 
of time. For grades six and twelve, the districts’ scores are presented 


for the last tnree years since the tests nave remained the same for that 
time period. ; ° 


Minor modifications were made in the background factors used to calculate 
the comparison score bands. whe background factor information on the 
profiles reflects these changes. 


Although: they are not used in calculating comparison score bands, the 
additional background factors that may be of interest to the user have been 
updated. In particular, the percent of minority pupiis reported is for 
fall, 1977. The prior complete ethnic survey was conducted in 1973. 


Thig guide is designed to aid in the interpretation of the profile of school 
digtrict performance, and we wélcome your comments and suggestions to:improve 
the guide. , 


DONALD R. McKINLEY KS : ALEXANDER I. LAW 
Chief Deputy Superintendent Chief, Office of Program 
of Public Instruction Evaluation and Research 
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Introduction to the Guide . 
California has had a state testing program since ,1961. Throughout the’ - 
program's history different grade levels, different tests, and different 
reporting procedures have been employed. The current testing, known as the 


_ California Assessment Program, is based upon sections 60600 through 60672 


of the Education Code. | 
The purpose of the legislation enacting those: sectigns was stated in the 
Legislative Intent section of.the law: | . i. see 
It is the intent of the. Legislature in enacg this chapter to 
determine the effectiveness of school, districts and schools in 
assisting pupils to master the fundamental educational skills 

toward which instruction is, directed. The program of statewide 
testing shall provide the public, the Legislature, and school 
districts evaluative information regarding the various levels of 
proficiency achieved by different groups of pupils of varying socio- 
economic backgrounds, so that the Legislature and individual school 
distficts may allocate educational resources in a manner to assure 
the maximum educational opportunity for all pupils. 


_ Education Codé Section 60601 


According to the kegislation, there are three audiences for the data \gathered "e 


‘by the California Assessment Program: 


1. The public’ 

2: The Legislature 

3. School districts 
a e 


The California Assessment Program produces various reports and publications 


to meet the differing needs of these audiences. ; 


Purpose of the California Assessment Program 


Each of these audiences needs objective information to assess the quality of 
education of a district or the state. The objective information provided 

by the California Assessment Program assists the three audiences in addressing 
the fundamental question: "At what level are students achieving after X years 


'. of schooling?" The purpose of the California Assessment Program of the State ’ 


Department of Education is to answer that: question for each school district. 
in the state and for the state as a whole. 


> 


Through the California Assessment Program, students are tested on the basic 
skills, and the average score for the district is calculated. These scores 
are then presented in a school district profile. The scores for a given 
district can be compared with those of the other districts in the state 

by using tables provided in this guide. The assessment program also gathers 
background information about the districts and uses a statistical procedure 
to analyze the relationship between tne background factors and test’ scores. 


What Are Some of the Limitations of the School District Profile? 


The chief limitation of a school district profile is that it contains an 
analysis of average student achievement in a limited number of cognitive 
content areasras measured by paper-and-pencil tests. Some of the limitations 


of these tests may be elaborated as follows: 


° w 


1. The tests in the state assessment program are designed to 
measure achievement only in the areas of reading, written 
expression, spelling, and mathematies. Thus,-many other 
subjects, such as history, geography, science, art, music, 
and social science, are not included in the assessment 
program; neither are-such noncognitive areas as self-esteen, 
citizenship, or cultural appreciation. Districts emphasizing 
areas other than those examined in the assessmént program 
have an obligation to present) objective information about 
achievement in those areas. 


2. The scores presented are the average scores for a district. 
Even the lowest-scoring district has some students achieving 
at a high level. Likewise, even.the highest-scoring district 
has its share of low-achieving students. 


3. Many factors might influence whether a student will succeed in 
schools For examplé, test results do not reveal anything about 
the discipline present, or absent, in a school or about other 
factors which affect the learning climate. ; 

The goals of education are complex, and standardized tests are available to 

measure the depree of attainment of only a few of those goals. Standardized 

test scores should not be the only criteria used to gvaluate a total educa- 
tional program; but to the extent that the tests measure the achievement of 

. program objectives, the test scores represent valid measures and are meaning- 

ful indicators. ~ 


Evaluation of a program implies more than measurement; it also implies 
looking at measurement in the light of objectives and costs and making 
decisions about the value of the outcomes obtained. In short, the reA&der 
must realize that only some of the information that is required for the 
total evaluation process is provided in the district profiles, F 
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Why Was This Guide Prepared? 


* ; 
“Each district profile consists of the test results in grades two, three, six, 
and twelve, plus a number of background factors for the district. Some of 
.the background data were collected as part of or for the assessment program 
and have been used in the analysis of test results. The background factors 
employed in the calculation of tne comparison score bands are listed on the 
profile in-the lower left corner under the appropriate test heading. Seven 
other background factors not related directly to the assessment process are 
also listed on the profile .in the lower right corner to give a more complete 

description of‘the district. 


This interpretive guide contains explanations of how the tests were developed, 
what, they measure, how they were administered, and how the results are dis- 
played in the district profiles. The profiles contain names, numbers, and 

- column neadings but no explanations; this guide was designed to provide the 
explanations. . 
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Development and Content of the Tests _ Pasa 


, 
All the tests now administered in the California Assessment Program Have 
been developed by California educators for use in California Schools. 
Four advisory committees assisted the Office of Program Evaluation and 
Research in developing the specifications for the test contents and in 
selecting or writing items for the tests. The advisory committees were 


Couposes of leading educational eerttaees from HEPOne Aout California. 


The first task undertaken by the advisory committees was to review and 

outline (1) official California frameworks in reading, English, and mathe- 
matics; (2) state-adopted instructional materials; and (3) locally developed 
instructional objectives prepared by California school districts. The 
objectives selected for the assessment program were those that appeared to - 
_be common in most instructional materials and in the curricula of most 

school districts. 

The objectives of the assessment program were arranged into content areas, 

and skills were defined for each content area. The final documents containing 
descriptions of the test objettives were reviewed by personnel in 171 randomly 
“selected school districts. The objectives selected for the assessment program 
were ‘then published in three documents: 


o Test Content Specifications for California State 
Reading Tests 


4 


o Test Content Specifications for the Survey of Basic 
Skills: Mathematics | 3 


oO “Test. Content Specifications for the Survey of Basic 
Skills: Written Expression and Spelling ; 


A set of the cited publications was mailed in 1975 to each school district 
in California and to selected libraries in the state. Additional copies 
may be purchased from the Bureau of Publications Sales, State Department of 
Education, P.O. Box 271, Sacramento, CA’95802. The cost of each document 
As 85 cents, .plus sales tax for California residents. 


The resulting test content specifications, or test objectives, were so 
lengthy that one test measuring even a major portion of them would take 
hours to administer. Yet one of the goals of the assessment program was 
to shorten the testing time. Thus, a methodology had to be employed to 


‘ 


accomplish the goals of bgth shortening the testing time and providing .a 
test that was comprehensive and relevant to California. The testing ptoce- 
dure finally adopted--matrix sampling--allowed the long test to be divided 
into a number of forms, with each student taking only one of the test forms. 
. For example, the 250-item Reading Test is divided into ten forms so ‘that 
each pupil in ‘the second and third grades takes only one- -tenth (25 items) of 
the entire test. The matrix sampling procedure is employed in all California 
Assessment Program tests except the Entry Level Test. z 
Statistical calculations in the matrix sampling procedure enable preparation 
of a district profile corresponding to the profile that would be obtained if 
all students took,all items in a long test. Matrix sampling is an efficient 
testing procedtyre when the purpose of the testing is to obtain information 
about the performance of groups of students. 


_ The content and skill areas that were assessed are presented in Table l. 
-Also displayed in the table are the number of test items, the test format,- 
the number of test forms, and the number of items per te form. 


The Entry Level Test and the Reading Test have been the same for four years, 
so the 1977-73 results can be compared with those of the precedjng three 


.years for grades ona, two, and three. The Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 
and the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 have been the same for three years, 


so the 1977-78 results can be compared with those for the two previous years. 


One 
Two and 
three 


Six 


13 


Table 1 


Contents and Format of Tests Administered in the California Assessment Program, 1977-78 


Entry Level Test 
' 
Reading Test 


Survey of Basic 
Skills: Grade 6 


Reading | 


~ 


s 
~ Written expression 
Spelling 


Mathematics 


Survey of Basic — 
Skills: Grade 12 


Reading 


Written expression 


AY 


Spelling 


Mathematics 


tak 
Rae 
480 


128 


ane 
Yes ~ 


ea, | 
: a 

> ¢ 
7k. 


ae -Name of.test‘and |:Number of Matrix Number of paEee OF 
Grade ‘ . , items 
content areas items sampling . forms ver form 


30 


Skills tested 


Immediate recall, letter recognition, 
auditory discrimination, visual discrimina- 
tion, language development “. 
Word identification (phonetic analysis); vo- 
cabulary; comprehension (literal and inter- 
pretive); study-locational 


Word identification; vocabulary; comprehension 
(literal, ipterpretive-critical); study- 
locat ional : . 


‘ " 


- Sentence recognition, sentence. manipulation, 
capitalization, punctuation, word. forms, 


language choices, standard usage 


' Recognition of misspelled word in a set of 


words a ee: 


‘Arithmetic (number concepts, whole numbers, 


fractions, decimals),; geometry; measurement 
and graphs; probability and statistics 


Vocabulary; comprehension (literal, inter- 
pretive-critical); study-locational 


Sentence recognition, sentence manipulation, 
capitalization and punctuation, paragraphs, 
word forms, language choices ’ 


Recognition of a misspelled word in the 


context of a sentence 

Arithmetic (number concepts, whole numbers f 4 
fractions, decimals);- algebra; geometry; 
measurement; probability and statistics .” 


‘e 


Administration Procedures for Testing | 
The 1977-78 tests for the California Assessment Program’ were administered 
according to the schedule in Table 2. 
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Table: 2 


Testing Schedule for the California Assessmeht Program, 1977-78 


Grade level’. 


Eleventh through the 
twentieth day of 


dnstruction Entry Level Test 


Survey of BaSic Skills: 


December 1--14, 1977 
| Grade 12 


Ne 


Survey of Basic Skills: 


April 17--28, 1978* 
° Grade 6 


April 24--May 19, 1978* Two and three Reading Test 


* Testing dates in year-round schools were extended by two weeks 
. ‘ \ 


Distribution of Test Materials 
A- few weeks before testing, the contractor who scores the test mails the 
appropriate number of tests to each school district. Then the district 
test coordinator distributes the correct number of test packets to each. 
school.” Included in each packet is an examiner's manual, containing an 
outline of the administration procedures to be followed to standardizé the 
testing conditions as nearly as possible. Schools are urged to conduct 
testing in small, classroom-size groups; however, at the higher grade levels, 
schools are permitted to test in larger groups. ; . 


For the matrix sampling, which was discussed on page 5, tests -are packaged 

in class packs. The Reading Test, for example, is divided into ten forms 

of 25 items each. The forms are arranged in sequence (Form 1, Form 2, ..., 
Form 10), and the teacher gives out the tests in that order, Each form of the 
test is construcfed-so that it contains about. the ‘same number of wae” 

and difficult items. ae & 


2. a 
7 


gh cee + Me 15 


Administration of Tests. 
The directions for faking the tests, are read aloud to the students, who are 
instructed to mark their answers directly on the test booklets. Neither 


the Entry *Level Test nor the Reading Test is timed. pe 


For the purpose of simptinide the administrative procedures for the Survey 
of Basic Skills for grades six.and twelve, a ‘time limi ; of 30 minutes is 
included in the directions. . However, in both grades ‘these 30-minute time 
limits were chosen to be generous, not restrictive... Almost every student 
can complete the test = the time allotted. ' a wo 


ae 


After the students have completéd hate” ‘tests Gcneee for the ‘Survey o of 
Basic Skills: Grade 12), the téacher codes. information about each student 
on the back of the student's test booklet. Some of these data are used in. 
the school reports as background information with which-to interpret the (¢— 
results for the school. Other information | is collected only. for analysis 
of ‘statewide results | or trends, | apt ; . ‘ 

The principal of each school séupiiceke a. School Information Form and eee 
certifies that the tests were administered properly. The principal ret 

the form along with the completed tests to the district. test coordinator. 


Re 
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Contents of a District Profile 


The school district profile contains a summary of the district test results. 
For discussion purposes the profile (see Figure 1 for a sample) was divided 
into five sections: : 
R’ : 
Section A: District Mean Score 


. Section B: Comparison Score Band 


; Section C: Year-to-Year Comparisons of District Mean Scores 


Section D: Background Factors Used to Develop Comparison Score Pe 
et Bands _ . . eae : . 


Seetion E:’ Additional Background Factors (Not Used to Develop 
Comparison Score Bands) ; a 


* ae 
Section A: District Mean Score 


In the district mean score column, the percent -of questions answered cor- 
rectly by all the students in the district is presented. This score can be 
viewed as the average percent of the items answered correctly by all students. 
Scores are not presented for 1974-75 for grades six ‘and twelve because dif- 
ferent tests were used that year, and the district mean scores are therefore 
not~ comparable. . es 
Example: In the sample profile for the fictional Calwest Unified 
School District (Figure 1), the district mean score for 1977-78 
’ on the Reading Test in second grade was 77.1. This signifies that 
of akl the test items presented to the grade two pupils, 77.1 per- _ 
cent of those items were answered correctly.. Or, viewed another way, 
the average second grade pupil answered. 77.1-percent df the reading 
items correctly. The scores for the previous years were 76.7, 76.4, 
and 76.3. Thus, the performance of Calwest's second grade pupils 
has increased over the past four years. ; : 


In evaluating the profiles, many people confronted with a district mean score 
(such as the 77.1 score for second grade reading in the sample profile) will 
ask, "How does this score 77.1 compare with... ?" © 


One @f these comparative questions addressed in the guide is "How does a 
score of 77.1 in grade two reading compare with the scores of other districts 
in California?" The district means of all California school districts are 
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PROFILE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT PERFORMANCE: 


1977-78 


1977-78 Sca 
|) 

: oanperidc 
infil. | Shales 

FO EE, 
74.6-77.9 
87: 2489.3 
whee 
71.7-74.5 
68.8-71.2 


65.9~-68.5 
61.5~65.3 


_,| 64.2-66.8 
-5 |' 62.9~-65.5 
68.3~78.3 
67.2-70.2 


%n 1977-78 LES/NES tactor was used in the Compurison Score Band caiculatons. Pnor to 1977-76 Percent Biingual was used. 
caiculatons 


Din 1977-78 Pupil. Mobsity was not used in the Comparison Score Band 


¥ 


Average daily attendance 
Percent minority pupils, total 
Percent American Indian Gr Alaskan Native ... 
Percent Asian or Pacific Islander 
Percent Filipino 
Percent Black, not of Hispanic Origin 


Average class size, elementary 

Average class size, high school 

Assessed valuation per unit of a.d.a............ 
General purpose tax rate 

Expenditures per unit of ada. ................ 


81,251 


rank ordered, making it possible to determine what percent of the districts /( 
have a mean score in a given test: area higher or lower than that: of the 
district in question. Because some educators feel that comparative informa- 
tion inhibits use and communication of test results, , this.information is not 
printed on each profile. These percentile ranks for’ each grade and content 
area can be found in appendixes A, B, and C of this guide. 


' To use the appendixes, the reader should look in the appropriate column 
("Reading Test Grade 2,” of Appendix A in this case) and find the range of 
scores that includes the district mean score (77.1). The corresponding 
state percentile rank (67) then can be found either‘on the left or. ‘right 
side of the page. The state percentile rank of 67 indicates ,that 67 percent 
of the districts in the state had lower average scores in Prade two reading 
than did this district; it also means that 33 Penese of the districts in 
the state had higher average scores. 
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Thret issues related to using percentile ranks often arise in discussions of 
student achievement testing: (1) the discrepancy between percentile rank- 
ings based on state tests and those based on publishers' standardized tests; 
(2) the advisability of using annually’ computed norms; and (3) the seemingly 
Snes abentads effect of small ehanges in percent correct scores on per- 


‘ centile ra A bri@f treatment of each of these three may be useful in 
ee thiaa ieee t results. — . 


Discrepancies in Percentile Ranks 


Questions sometimes arise wher a district's percentile score as reported by 
‘the California Assessment Program differs from its score on a publisher's 
, Standardized test, even though both were administered jto the same students. 
A typical quest ion might be stated this way: "In our/district-we gave a 
“commerciakly prepared, nationally noimed test. Looki in the publisher's 
norm‘charts, we found that the score of our average. (usually median) student 
was at the 36th percentile. But our. district'California Assessment Program 
score was the 18th percentile. Why do we get GESERTORE results?" 

4 4 7 | 
Several factors might account for the apparent. gee 
in content assessedypy the two tests. However, such 
to result in major differences in percentiles. Inm 
result from the fact that the California Assessment 
are based on the distribution of district scores, an 
yielded- by published tests are based on a distributi 
Individual students should be compared with other st 
should be compared with districts. When considering 
groups, such as schools and districts, it is appropr 
centile ranks. The American Psychological Associat 
dards for Haucat tons! and Psychological Tests* notes 
inappropriate to evaluate schools by using norms dev 
of individuals." 


st cases the differences 
ogram percentile ranks 
the percentile ranks. 

n of student scores. 
dents, and districts 

the test results for 

te to use group per- 
n's publication Stan- 
that: "It is ‘ 
loped for the evaluation 


* Standards for Educational and Psychological Tests, Washington, D.C.: 
American Psychological Association, 1974, p. 24. “<Q 


ll 29 | 


pancy, such as variations 
variations are not likely 


. 
¢ 
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. The difference between the two percentile ranks can be explained by a brief 
‘look at some general principles of statistics. District mean scores. tend 
to be much ‘less varied and therefore closer to the overall mean than do the 
scores of individual students. This is because district scores themselves 
are aggregates, and aggregates (such as averages) of scores are less varied 
than individual student scores. Figure 2 is an illustration of the difference | : 
between a distribution of student scores and a distribution of district mean, — 
scores. Student scores are spread across a wider range because the actual 
scores vary to a greater extent.’ District scores. are clustered nearer the 
mean. Thus, the same percent correct score will convert to a different 

-percentile rank depending on whether it is compared with student or district 
norms. In the case dllustrated in Figure 2, for example, a percentile rank 
of 36 based upon student norms is equivalent to a percentile rank of 18 
based on a distribution of district mean scores. Thus, it can be said that 


the two different percentile ranks, 36 and 18, represent the same ae of 
student achievement reported on different scales. 


- 
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“DISTRICT MEANS 


FREQUENCY 


PUPIL SCORES a 


TEST SCORES 


STATE PUPIL PERCENTILE RANK 36 46 74 
STATE DISTRICT PERCENTILE RANK 18 38 95 


Fig. 2. Comparison of pupil and district percentile ranks 


Annually Computed Norms 

California testing directors sometimes ask, ''Why does the California 

Assessment Program calculate and publish new percentile rank norms each 

year rather than use fixed norms?" The annually computed norms used by A 
the state are often thus contrasted with the fixed norms that publishers 

may use for as long as seven to ten years.. Unlike the state assessment 

program, commercial test publishers are unable to revise their norms each 


year because of the cost and the extreme caer of obtaining a repre- 
-sentative sample each year. 


F< 
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The purpose of the California Assessment Program is to provide each California 


school district with the information necessary to assess the achievement of 
its students compared with that of ig apis in other districts in the cirrent 
year. The emphasis is on achievement in the current year, not on the compar- 
ison of current and past achievement. levels. While the norms do not. change 
dramatically from year to year, thé norms developed for the current year are 
the proper ones to use, 


The percentile ranks under discussion here are designed as a basis of com- 
parison of the mean scores of students in one district with thoge of students 
in other distticts. The question of whether the students are achieving at 

a higher or lower level this year than students at the same grade level in 
previous years is a more complex issue to be addressed in "Section C: Year- 
to-Year Comparisons of District Mean Scores" later in this chapter. = 


The Effeét of "Small" Differences in Percent ‘Correct Scores j 


Another frequently asked sie ie is this: "Even: though our percent correct 
.score decreased very slightly rom last: year, our statewide rank decreased ' 

" several percentile ranks. Doesn't this exaggerate the effect on our per- 
centile rank of a few more incorrect test answers?" os 
By the statistical nature of group scores, a large number of district scores 
cluster near the 50th percentile. A small change in the district mean may 
move a district above or below several other districts with similar: percent 
correct scores, Therefore, .a small change in district means may result in 
what appears to be a large change in percentile rank for districts in the 
middle of the distribution. But this statistical phenemenon is only part 

of the answer. z ; - 


Even numerically small charges in district mean scores often do represent 
true changes in group performance, because group scores are much more stable 
than are the scores for individual students. In measurement terms every 
student's test’ score contains some error; some correct answers and some in- 
correct answers are the result of chance factors involved in the testing 
situation. When individual student scores are combined into. group scores, 
these measurement errors tend to cancel each other out. The larger the group 
tested, the smaller the measurement error and hence the more meaningful the 
change. 


District personnel dalso often ask, ''Even though our district is at the 10th 
percentile, we are not many points below districts at the 50th percentile. 

Doesn't this indicate that a district at the 10th percentile is not nearly 

as far below the others as the 10th percentile would indicate?" 


This is really a question of how important the difference is between district 
means at various percentile ranks. An analysis of second and third grade 
state assessment program results shows that a district scoring at the 10th 
percentile in grade three is at about the state average for grade twor-or 
about a year behind. At the sixth grade level, the difference between the 
10th and 50th percentile is choser to two years, and,the difference at the, 
twelfth grade level is at least as great as for grade six. A district scoring 
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at the 10th percentile should consider that its achievement is substantially 
below jthe state average. 


- 


Séwnines 


Stanines provide another—way. of comparing a district's mean scores with those 
of other districts in the state. The stanine scale is like a percenei in saehe 
except that it consists of nine points instead of 100. Each district's mean. 
score is placed into one_of nine groups, from the lowest group (stanine 1) to 
the highest (stanine 9). 


Stanine 1 contains the lowest 4 percent (percentiles 1 through 4); stanine 
2.contains the next_7 percent (percentiles 5 through 11); stanine 3, the “i 
next 12 percent’ (percentiles 12 through 23); stanines 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 
represent the next 17, 20, 12, 7, and 4 percents, respectively. The middle 
stanine (5) will contain the statewide mean score, Therefore, stanines lower 
than 5 indicate a district mean score lower than the state average; stanines 
. greater than 5 indicate a district mean score higher than the state average. 
’’ Stanines' are relatively easy to use because they are all one-digit numbers. 
However, the information provided by stanines ig -less precise than that © 
provided by. percentile ranks because it is not. possible to sdk a two 
scores in the same stanine. 
‘ BK ' 
- The appendixes provide. the stanines for district mean*scores and background 
factor values. The stanines can be found by reading down the appropriate 
column in the appropriate appendix to locate the range that includes the 
district's score or background factor. The edrresponding stanine can be =: . 
found on,the side of the table. x 
. , 
This is the first year that sited have been ‘oHuvided in this guide. it 
should be noted that, as with percentile ranks, the stanines provided in - 
the appendixes are group stanines; that is, the stanines are based upon the 
distribution of district mean scores, not individual scores. 


Section B: Comparison Score Band 

2 
The comparison, score band in Section B of the district profile is the percent \ 
correct score range in which similar districts scored; The similarities among 
_districts are detergined by, using the background factors listed in Section D 
of the profile,- Théy include socioeconomic and previous achievement factors. 
The factors are listed under each grade level in their order of importance; 
the atree factor listed is the one most. highly correlated with the test scores. 


The spanmetaais score ,band ‘includes only. the middle 50 reche of districts. 
The upper and lower 25 percent fall outside the band. Ifa district score 
' falls above the range of its comparison score band, ‘the district is in the. 
upper 25 percent. of the districts having similar reported background factors. 
If the district falls below its comparison score band, it is in the lower 25 
percent of such districts. The comparison score band is not an indicator of 
where a district should score; only where districts with a similar set of 
background factors did score. ' 
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Example: Calwest's district er score of 77.1 appears quite 
favorable when the district's grade two reading score is compared 
with the scores of all other districts in the state. However, 
the fact that Calwest's score is within its comparison score 
band indicates that about half of the districts with background 
characteristics for grades two and three similar to those re- “” 
ported for Calwest also had grade two reading scores between the 
74.6 and 77.9 percent correct; about 25 percent had scores above 
77.9 percent correct, and about 25 percent scored below 74.6 
percent ‘correct. In other words, on the second grade Reading Test, 
the Calwest District's. mean score was in the middle 50 percent of 
California districts with a similar set of background characteristics. 


Section C: Year=to o-Year eomper teens of District Mean Scores 


In Sectton, G of she profile, district mean scores are reported for ‘the past 
‘several. years. Districts with, any’ non-English-speaking (NES) pupils will note , 
that the district mean score reported in Section C will be slightly less” 
‘than the district mean score reported in Section A. 


In sant years, NES pupils in the elementary grades were-not tested but were 
assigned a fixed*score. The fixed score assigned for NES pupils, previously 
geferred to as a chance score,’ is computed on the basis of the number of * 
items in the test and the number of choices for each\iten. For example, 
for a multiple-choice question that has four choices,‘the probability of 
obtaining a correct answer by chance alone is 0.25 (%), or 25 percent for 

a test composed of four-choice items. These fixed scores are included in 
the district mean score reported in Section C. : 

This year the district mean score reported in ‘Section A of the profile does 
not contain scores for NES pupils. However, to provide comparability with . 
previous years' data (when the fixed.score was assigned to NES pupils), the 


1977-78 values’ reported under the heading "Year-to~Year Comparisons of Dis- 
fo a Mean Scores" again contain Che: fixed scores for NES pupils. - 


Example: For Calwest, the district mean score in grade two 
reading in Section A is 77.1. The district has some NES pupils. 
Accordingly, the mean score in Section C, PRET eene an assigned 
score for the NES pupils, is 77.0. 
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Trends in Scores 

Another method of interpreting test results is to look at’ trends. The most 
‘straightforward comparisons of scores over several years at a single grade 
can be made using district mean scores. Thus, a district's mean score in 
second grade reading, for example, may be compared with the scores reported 
for the second graders jn the past several years in order to discern a trend. 


we 
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Examples of a convenient way of examining a trend over years in a content 


. area is presented in Figure 3. Each year's score for the content area is 


represented by a dot. Figure 3 contains severdl possible patterns of scores 


e 


District 1 District 2 


District 3 District 4 


; ! ’ Fig. 3. Possible trend patterns for district mean scores . ‘ 
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‘over three.years. The scores for District 1 have been increasing over the 


three years, while those for District 2 have been decreasing. For District 
3 the scores have remained essentially the same, while the District 4 scores 
have fluctuated. | 

Many factors can dccount for changes in scores over hala? Changes in 

the community, resulting in changes in the characteristics of the district's 
student body, may account for changes in scores. Fluctuations in the com- 
position of classes from year to year, especially in small districts, may / 
account for some changes, as may differences in the testing situation from 
year to year. ae. . 


it a. ffichlt to determine the relative influence of each of these and 

other i le reasons for changes in district scores. Generally speaking, 
changes thaf are not accounted for by changes in community and student 

se tics could well be attributed to the educational program. In- 


- formation’provided by the California Assessment Program cannot provide full 


answers to questions concerning such changes, but it can serve to signal 
areas deserving further analysis. 


Section D: Background ee to Develop Comparison Score Bands 


Several types of data on background characteristics are collected. as part of 
the California Assessment Program. For the tests at the elementary school 
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‘ level, teachers record background characteristics information on the back 
of the pupils’ test booklets. Other data (such as the percent of families 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children funds) come from the 
school district office. Test scores in earlier grades are also treated as 
a background factor. 


Section D of the district profile contains the data for those factors that 

were used to calculate the c rison score band for each grade level test. 
However, Additional backgrourndéfactors are presented at the bottom right of 
the profile (Section E) to describe more = Completery the characteristics of 

a district. 


All Of the profile background factors, their source, and how they were 
quantified are discussed in the following paragraphs in the order in which 
the factors appear in the profile. A careful reading of how each factor was 
- quantified fs: ‘necessary to understand the value of the factor reported. A 
. high value, and therefore a high percentile rank, does not necessarily mean 
a district is operating under favorable circumstances: it merely represents. 
the presence or.vabsence of the characteristic in question. For example, 
a district with a large number of limited- or non-English-speaking pupils” 
_ would have a high percentile xank for. percent LES/NES pupils. "District 
percentile*ranks for thesé factors: can be found in the appenalers. according” 
to areas and grades being tested. 


ate us a. i.e 
Background Factors for Grades Two and Three Reading Tést 
: Four background: factors were used in 1977-78 in calculating the district 
comparison score,\bands for reading in grades two and three: (1) Entry Level~ 


Test scores; (2) socioeconomic index; (3) percent, AFDC; and (4) percent LES/NES. 


These factors are described below in their order of importance in influencing 
the values of the\comparison score bands. District percentile ranks for | 
these factors can be found in Appendix A, Because pupil mobility was also 
used in calculating comparison score bands in previous years, it is listed - 

- in this section; however, pupil mobility was not used in the calculations of 
comparison score bands for 1977-78 because it failed to contribute to the - 
calculation of the comparison score band. ; % * 


Entry Level Test. The first factor reported was the mean score obtained: in| 
the fall of 1977 by the first grade pupils in the district.. The, test in- 
cluded items measuring the learning skills of immediate recall, letter 
recognition, auditory discrimination, visual discrimination,’ anil language 
development. 


The selection of skills assessed by the Entry Level Test was based on the 
need to know what level of skills children have when they enter the first 
grade dg well as the need to account for initial differences in readiness 
when ei atne subsequent pupil reading achievements in the second and third . 
grades. A high score on the Entry Level Test indicated that a district's 
entering first graders tended to have a greater readiness for learning than 
those from districts with lower scorés. <» 
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English-speaking pupils. The figure was derived from data filled in on the 
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Socioeconomic index. The socioeconomic Migde: is an indicator, of the occupa- 
‘ tions of the parents of second and third grade pupils.: On the back of each q . 
pupil's ‘Reading Test booklet, the teacher identified from the ‘following list “4. 9 i.4 
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the, ,occupational category that corresponded most closely to ‘the occupation ; . 
of the pupil's father, mother, of guardian: ~ . 


: {. Unknown 
1 . | Eee) 
— Unedited euiglovees (and welfare). ig, OP ae ® fe: os 
2—-e ‘Skilled and semiskilled employees . 8 , 


| | Semiprofessionals, clerical and sales workers, and 
technicians — 


Executives, professionals, and managers af 

The first ws categories were assigned a vas of 1; the third, a ine of 

2; and the last two, a value of 3. The soctoecononte index is the average, 
(mean) of these values for all second and third grade pupils in the district. 
A high value indicates that the district serves.a community with a large 
percentage of people engaged in professional and Semt pratense toned BOCUPRELOT, 


Percent AFDC,* The AFDC figure is the percent of pupils Whose families: are 
receiving assistance under the Aid to Familie’ with Dependent Children 


‘ program. Late in 1977 each district completed a’ questionnairé in-which it - | i 


was asked to give the enrollment of each school in the district and the number 
of pupils in each school whose families were ee AFDC assistance as of . 
October, 1977. 


For each school with second or third grades, the number of pupils om AFDC °° 
families was divided by the school enrollment to yield a percent AFDC figure. 
The district AFDC value presented on the profile was calculated by weighting 

the percent AFDC figure for each school by the number of second or third 

grade pupils tested in‘the school. Because the percent AFDC figures were 


collected for the first time in 1975-76, no value is presented for 1974-75, 


Percent LES/NES. The percent LES/NES is the percent of limited- or non- : ‘ee 


back of each pupil's Reading Test. Teachers.were asked to classify the 
pupil according to four language-use categories: 


Le English only 


~~ 


v we Fluent English and a euch Hidsgudas 


3. Limited English and a second language 
4, Non-English speaking 
The percent LES/NES pupils is the percentage of: pupils belonging to categories 


3 and 4. This factor was used to calculate the comparison score bands for 
1977-78. Note that the percent bilingual was used in previous years in the 


é 
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calculation of comparison score bands. The percent bilingual,is the per- 
cent of pupils who were identified as being in categories 2, 3,.and 4. 


The information for 1976-77 was recalculated to produce a percent LES/NES 
figure in addition to the percent bilingual figure originally calculated. 
Thus, the 1976-77 figures a¢ét as a transition between the previous years 
(when percent bilingual was used) and the current year (when only the LES/NES 
Signe was used). - 


8 ays ae 
Pupil mobility. Teachers were asked to indicate on each pupil's test 
booklet the grade in which that pupil was first enrolled in his or, her’ 
current school and whether he or she had been continuously enrolled since 
that time. The pupil mobility value was the percent of pupils who had not 
been continuously enrolled since kindergarten or first grade. 


The mobility factor was not used in the calculation of the comparison score 
band in 1977- 78, y, Decatige its relationship to district test .scores was to a9 
low. ; 4 


Example: Most of Calwest's second and third grade pupils come from . 
families that score high on the socioeconomic index (2.34), putting 
the district in the 77th percentile in that area. The district has 
relatively few disadvantaged pupils (6.0 peréent AFDC or the 29th 
percentile)., Thé number of LES/NES pupils (f.7 percent) and the 
pupil mobility value (35.6 percent) are just slightly below the state 
average--in the 48th and 49th percentiles, respectively. ' 
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Background Factors for Survey of Basic Skills: Grade Six ° 


Three background factors were used in calculating the comparison score bands 
for the Survey of Basic’ Skills: Grade 6: (1) grade three achievement index; 
(2) percent AFDC; and (3) percent LES/NES pupils. Values are presented for 

the last three years. A summary of the data, including percentile rankings, 
relating to district performance on the Survey Be Basic Skills: -Grade 6 can 


pe found in Appendix B. 


U 


Grade three achievement index. ‘The 1977-78 sehieveosne index-is the grade 
“three score a school achieved on the state Reading Test in May, 1978. 
Scores from feeder schools weré used if ‘a school with grade six did not 
have third grade pupils. The district value presented on tHe profile was 
calculated by weighting the grade three achievement index for each school 
by the number of sixth grade puptie tested in that school. 


Percent AFDC. The AFDC figure is the percent of pupils Pe families were 
recefving assistance under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children pro- 
gram. ‘Late in 1977 each district completed a questionnaire in whith it was 


_asked to give the enrollment of each school in the district and the number of 
‘pupils in each school whose families were receiving AFDC assistance as of 


October, 1977. 
For each acheol with a sixth grade, the number of pupils from families re- 
ceiving AFDC was divided by the Behoot enrollment to yield a peCeDe AFDC 
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The district AFDC value presented on the profile’ was calculated by 
ate blue the percent AFDC figure for each school by the number oF sixth a 
nee pupils tested in the school. 


Percent LES/NES pupils. The percent LES/NES- is the percent of limited- or 
non-English-speaking pupils. The figure was derived from data filled in on 
the back of each pupil's Reading Test. Teachers were asked to classify the 

. pupil SP ROnELOE to four language-use categories: $ 


is English only 


2; .Fluent English and a second language ;° 


; ws 
2 a“ ; 


36 Limited. , Bnglish and a second language 


4. Non-English, speaking 
The percent LES/NES is. the percent of pupils who were identified as being 
in categories 3 and: 4% This value was used to calculate comparison score 
bands for 1977-78. “Note that the percent bilingual was used in previous 
ydars in the calculation of comparison score bands. The percent bilingual 
is the percentage of pupils belonging to categories 2, 3, and 4. 


The information for 1976-77 was recalculated to produce a percent LES/NES 

figure in addition to the percent bilingual figure originally calculated. 

Thus, the 1976-77 figures act as a transition between the previous years ; 
(when percent bilingual was used) and the current year (when only the.LES/ 

NES figure was used). 


Example: The grade three achievement index of Calwest's sixth grade 
pupils was 87.6, placing: the district in the 62nd percentile in that 
category, somewhat above the state average. The district had relatively 

'- few disadvantaged pupils (5.4 percent AFDC), placing the district in the 
23id percentile in that category.. The district's percent of LES/NES 

‘pupils (0.3) is slightly below the state average, placing it in the 46th 
percentile. The weighted combination of these factors for Calwest and 
similar districts is used to develop the reading comparison score band 
of 71.7-74.5, for example, which is slightly above CaJwest's reading 
mean of 70.85. 


[ ¢ 
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Background Factors for Survey of Basic Skills: Grade IveINe ; bs 


Two background factors were used ke compute the comparison’ score bands for 
the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12: (1) grade six achievement index; 
and (2) percent AFDC. Values are presented for the last three years. 

A summary of.the data, including percentile ranks, related to district 
performance on the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 can be found in 
Appendix Cc. 
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Grade six achievement index. The grade six achievement index for 1977-78 
is a unpsire of the grade six scores on the reading and mathematics sub- 
tests of the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade Six, which was administered in 
April, 1977, to the pupils in the schools that feed into the district's 


high schools. The score for eac ead grade feeder school was calculated » 
according to the following formula 


Grade six achievement index = 2 peed ae oe AMBtn BESEED 
The achievement index for each sixth grade feeder school was weighted by 

the number of sixth grade pupils currently feeding into a high school to 
obtain. the grade six achievement index for. the high school. If a district 
had more than one high school, the district value (as presented on the 
profile) for the grade six achievement index was calculated by weighting the 
achievement index for each of the high schools by the number of twelfth grade 
students tested in each high school. 


Percent AFDC, The AFDC figure is the percent. of students whose families are 
receiving assistance under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children pro- 
gram. Late in 1977 each district completed a questionnaire in.which &t was 
asked to give the enrollment of each school in the district and the number 
of students in fhe gchool whose families were receiving AFDC assistance as of 
October, 1977. 


For each schggl with a twelfth grade, the number of students from AFDC 
families was divided by the school enrollment to yield: a perce&t AFDC figure. 
The district AFDC value presented on the profile was calculated by weighting 
the percent AFDC figure for each high school by the number of twelfth grade 
students tested in the school. 


Example: . ‘Calwest's grade six achievement index was 67.3, indicating 
that in 1977-78 the high schools of Calwest Unified were receiving ~ 
from the elementary schools pupils with above-average achievement 
levels in reading and mathematics (72nd percentile). As is apparent 
from the background factors collected in grades two, three, and six, 
very few students came from economically disadvantaged homes as mea- 
sured by percent AFDC (3 percent, 17th percentile). 
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Section E: Additional Background Factors (Not Used 


3 to Develop Comparison Score Bands ‘a 


In addition to the background factors. used in the computation of the com- 
parison score bands for the respective tests, several other background factors 
ere: PEReEnene on the district profiles under the heading “Additional Background 
. Factors." These additional: factors can contribute to a more complete under- 
standing of a district's background and therefore the conditions under which 
the district was operating. The information for the additional factors was 
not, collected as part of the assessment program;*it was obtained from the 

State Department of Education agencies which require reports from districts. , 
The meaning of each additional background factor and the sources for the data 
are listed below in the order in which-the ener appear'in Section E of 


the profile. 
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Average Dailyattendance | © 


The average daily attendance (a.d.a.) reported is the total second period 
a.d.a. reported to the Local Assistance Bureau (formerly the Bureau of _ 
School Apportionments and Reports) for 1977-78 on Forms J18 and J19. e 


Percent Minority Pupils. 


Data on the number of ere pupils enrolled in the genudes: were collected 
in fall, 1977, by the Local Assistance Bureau on Form BSAR R-30 S. 


American Indian or Alaskan'native. A person who has origins in any of the 
original peoples of North America and who maintains cultural identification 


through tribal affiliation or cémmunity recognition. 7 . > 
Asian or Pacific islander. A person who has origins in any «of the original 
peoples of the Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the aa 
Pacific islands excluding the Philipp sags (for) example, China, India, la 
Korea, and Samoa). : 

Filipino. A person who has origins in ay of the aatpieal peoples of the 
Philippines. 


| Black, not of Hispanic origin. A non-Hispanic person ‘aio has origins ; in ai 
of the black racial groups of Africa. _ 


Hispanic. A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South American, . 
or other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. i 
It is important to note that many districts have no minority pupils, or at 
least none in a particular category. The state distribution of minority 
students contributes td erratic appearing percentile rankings for a district, 
as demonstrated in Appendix D. For example, 35 percent of the districts — 
have no black students, and half of the districts have fewer than 0.3 
percent blacks; thus, a district with 0.3 percent black population would be - 
at the 50th percentile, and another district with only a 1.6 percent black 
population would be at the 75th percentile. In statistical terms, the 
distribution of black students -and other minorities among districts is, 
strongly positively skewed. In other words, more districts will register 
above the 50th percentile (the state mean) than below it. 


Average Class Size, Elementary * | : ba 


Information on average class size in kindergarten through grade eight is 
collected annually by the Local Assistance Bureau on Form J111A. The figure 
shown in the profile is the average number of pupils per class for 1977-78. 
A high average and high percentile rank indicate large elementary grade 
class sizes. . 
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Average Class Size, High School 


Information on average class size in grades nine through twelve is collected 
annually by the Local Assistance Bureau of Form JIJJA., For purposes of the 
, report, grades seven, eight, and nine of a junior h Neigh are included . 
eR with high school grades in calculating the average. “The figure shown in the 
J _ profile ‘the average number of pupils per class for 1977-78. A high average 
- _ >» and high percentile rank indicate large high school class sizes. 


- Assessed Valuation per Unit of\A.D.A. 


¢ 


The assessed eatitant sade per ‘unit of average daily attendance is a measure of 
the ability of a school district to provide local revenues. ‘The valuation | 
figure was derived from the modified assessed valuation of 1977-78 reported ‘ 
to the Local Assistance Bureau. The a.d.a. used to calculate the figure is 
described in the section headed "Average Daily Attendance" above. 


General Purpose Tax Rate 


' .. General purpose tax rate data were taken from information furnished by school 
districts to the Local Assistance Bureau on Form J29B.. It is the rate levied 
in conjunction with the district revenue limit--plus the areawide tax levied, 
if any. The tax, rate is determined annually to provide local revenues suf-' 
ficient to complement state apportionments in meeting the district revenue 
limit amount. The rate shown is that levied by the district for 1977-78. 

.In some instances the rate shown may—be lower than that’ authorized if the 
district has' chosen to Ppersre at a revenue limit lower than the computed 
rate. 


bupend Eures per Unit of A. D. A. = % em . : a 
’ The expenditures per unit of a.d.a. figure shown on the profile is the total 
current expense of education reported to the Local Assistance Bureau ‘on 
‘Form J41 divided by the a.d.a. for the fiscal year. «It does not include 
‘expenditures for food services, community services, and capital outlay; © 
these expenditures are not considered part of the total current expense of 
edugation. because of the variation of expenditures in these classes among . 
school districts. The expenditures reported are for 1976-77, the latest 
school year for which data were available. 
Example: In the Calwest Unified School District, 18 percent of the 
- students were classified as minority, over half of them with Spanish 
surnames (Hispanic). Average class sizes in the district (28.5 for 
elementary and 27.6 for high school) were larger than the state averages p ee oe 
(86th and 79th percentiles, respectively). The district, with an average ‘k 
daily attendance of 28,326, was in the top 5 percent in size of the 
1,043 districts in the state. The assessed valuation of $19;567 per 
student (based on units of a.d.a.) was fairly low (31st percentile) for 
unified districts. The fax rate of $3.89 per $100 of assessed valuation 
was somewhat below average (42nd percentile), while the Papetens? per 
A pupil was. far below average (8th. percentile). 
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Questions and Answers 
- Q@. Is it true that the state changes the tests every year? 


- A. No. However, it may have seemed that way in the past during the « 
transition from publishers’ standardized tests to state-developed 
tests and the subsequent revision of the state tests to accommodate 
. the suggestions of teachers and members of the test advisory committees. 
This year's profile is designed to show the stability that now exists: 
the Entry Level Test and Reading Test have now ‘been used in the same . 
form for four successive years. The Surveys were implemented one year 
later and hence have been the same for three years. 


Q. Is it true that if my district's percent correct score in second grade 
reading, for ‘example, were only 1 percent higher than last year, my 
‘percentile rank would increase by 20 percentile points? 


A. Wo. Even at the middle of the distribution (where the sensitivity to 
. . change is greatest because of the peakedness of the frequency distri- 
bution curve), a 1 percent change in percent correct will translate 
-into a change of approximately 5. percentile points. However, the 
spread or dispersion of district scores does decrease at the higher ‘ 
grade levels, particularly grade twelve, where districts tend to be 
large composites of diverse subgroups, therefore differing less from each 
other than small elementary districts do. The distribution of ‘test 4 
score means of high school districts, for example, is a more compressed 
a distribution. This compression results in'a larger ratio of percentile 
ae rank differences to mean raw (percent correct) score differences. The 
case is most dramatic with spelling where highr and SUMCBEGESOE districts, 
do not: have dramatically different scores. 
Q. What pane factors are most influential in JGRReEEIDS the ponpabinon 
score bands? 


A. The factors used for the calculations are listed under each test in the 
order of their importance, By the time that the third- ‘or -fourth-ranked © 
background factor is considered, the information provided by the re- 
maining factors becomes redundant, and very little new-information can . i 
be extracted. . The score band calculations foMthe Reading Test illustrate * 
this principle. Once the Entry Level Test scores and socioeconimic index for: 
a district are known, very little significant information about a district. is 
‘added by including the percent AFDC and ‘the percent LES/NES pupils values; 
Me because pupil mobility values added no new information, they were not used 
in calculating comparison score bands this year. All three of these 
factors are correlated with Entry’ Level Test scores and the socioeconomic 
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-index. Thus, while these three factors have informational value, they 


tell little more abqut a district's probable test scores than the EnEry 
Level Test scores and the socioeconomic index. 


<a 


Why use 1977 Entry Level Test scores as a predictor of current second 


‘or third grade pupils' scores? Wouldn't longitudinal comparisons be 


better? That is, why not use the scores for the fall, 1976, Entry 
Level Test (the one actually taken by the current second praders) as - 
predictors for the current second grade? 


If true longitudfnal data were available, they might be better predictors 
of scores. However, the scores of last year's first grade are not likely 
to be for the same pupils as ‘this year's second grade as long as any of 
the first graders moved from the community or any new second grader 
entered the school since the Entry Level Test was administered. ‘No 
better predictions resulted when such quasi-longitudinal comparisons were 
attempted. If there is any pupil mobility, the changes in scores caused 
by the entering of new pupils and the leaving of old will be spread 
fairly evenly over all grade levels. - The most recent test~results will 


reflect those changes and will. therefore be the most accurate predictors, 


7 | 
Because ‘of the greater span of years, the quasi-longitudinal comparisons 
from grade three to grade six and. from grade six. to grade twelve. would . 
suffer even more from pupil mobility. 


ra 


Why aren't the comparison score bands the same width for all grade levels 


and content areas for a district? 


f 


. Some grade level end content area scores are more predictable. than others. _ 


For example, at both grades six and twelve, spelling-is the most diffi- 
cult content area to predict. Background factors are not as closely’; 
correlated with eget ine scores as they are with reading, for example. 


The width of the beinaioes score band is also a function of the camee 


of students tested. Thus, a small district with a limited number of 
students tested has a large measurement error, which is reflected fn 
wider comparison score bands than those of large distritts. 


Does a district's Scoring below its comparison score band indicate that 
the instructional program is poor? . 
: ig 


Not necessarily, but the law score should serve as a signal to examine 
the situation thoroughly. The following questions must be considered 
before concluding that the instructional program is failing: 


1. Are the test results consistent with teacher observations? 
However, when considering teacher observations, one should be, 
alert to the possible bias in the statement "This is a parti- 
cularly bad class."" Furthermore, when considering the average 
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Does scoring above one's comparise@h score band mean that the instruc- 


{ ; 
score of 200 to~300 students, one must realize that the students 
would have to be quite systematically and dramatically different 
to affect a district average. 


Did ‘the testing coordinator report any unusual conditions arising 

during the administration of the tests? A fire drill? Inattentive Bg 
proctors? Apathy apparent in the students? (Any disruptions ; ‘s 
should have been reported , at the time. If they are reported a 
after the fact, they tend to sound like rationalizations or 

excuses rather than valid explanations or reasons. ) 


Do the reported background factors present a reasonable profile 
of the district? Selected factors are, of course, the basis of 


‘the predicted score, so if one of these should falsely inflate 


the comparison score’ band, there is a greater likelihood that 
the district's score will fall below its comparison score band. 


Two other extreme--and antithetical--reasons could account for 


‘a score's’ being below the comparison score: band: 


‘a 

a. The district is not, in fact, performing as well 
as those similar to it. 

b. Perhaps even after rejecting all competing explanations, 
it cannot be said with certainty that the instructional 
program is at fault since the prediction system is 
not foolproof. A small.chance exists that the district ; 6 
could have scored below its comparison score band even 
when it deserved to score within. 


tional program is outstanding? 


To analyze fairly and completely the test results, a district scoring 
above its comparisfm score band should ask itself the same questions 
as \districts that score below (see the previous question and answer) . 


on ar : ? ’ 
Does being within one's comparison score bands in all grades and all 
content areas indicate that the district is p eVARS about ds well as can _ 
be expected? 
It is doing about as well as other districts with similar characteristics, 
The possibility remains that all districts with those characteristics. 
could be doing better. District personnel must ‘be aware of the possible 
self-fulfilling prophecy, implicit in using comparison score bands, If 
the scores create complacency, the district's programs probably will. 
not improve. 
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to the comparison score and is of little value. 
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The relationship of a district's score to its comparison score band 
should not be viewed without keeping in mind the percentile rank. A 


good example would be.a district that is scoring within‘its comparison 


score band but is only at the lst percentile. ,Such a position can 
hardly be seen as laudatory or even reason for self-satisfaction. 


ome of the same warnings can be directed to higher-scoring districts, 
regardless of the interpretation index. Being at the 95th percentile 
does mean the district's students are doing relatively well. However, 
since any rank ordering is a comparative process, the results will only 
demonstrate where a-district stands in relation to the group with which 
the district is being compared. It is still possible to conclude that, 
in terms of some other group or some external scitece sian a district 
should be doing even better. 


Is the size of the school district an important consideration in 
analyzing a district profile? 


Yes. In the smallest school districts, in which a small number of 
studerits have determined the district average, caution must be used 

in interpreting scores. In these cases extreme scores, absenteeism, or 
other aberrations can have a marked influence on the district average. 


This same limitation has been taken into account in calculating the 
comparison score band. The width of this band must be greater for 
smaller school distrfcts. For the very smallest districts, this 
width becomes so great that the relationship of the district average 


_@& 


What can be learned from the background factors? . 


Often documentation of the background factors may be used to affirm or 
refute claims made concerning a district's operations. The following 
are examples: 


1. A taxpayers' group may think the district has the highest 
‘ tax: rate around. Pag percefftile rank will show how ms 
accurate the group's perceptions are. 


2. The teachers may think their average class size is too large. 
In absolute terms, who is to say? In relative terms, the 
percentile rank will show how the district's average class 
size compares with that of other districts in the state. 
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oe : ) ‘Appendix A 4, S. ; 
| : Percentile Ranks for District Reading Test Scores 
and Corresponding ait lami Factors, Grades Two and Three, May, 1978. 


LES/NES 

Pupils : 
42.4-76.9 
36.2-42.3 
30.6-36.1 


25.6-30.5 


Pupil 
Mobility 


39.2-93.8 
32.9-39.1 
31.2-32.8 


31.00-31.15 2.74-2.79 28.4-31.1, . 


70.0-109.0 
61.5-69.9 
59.1-61.4 


31.46-31.99 
31.16-31.45 


57.1-59.0 


93.8-94.1 30.83-30.99 2.70-2.73 27.0-28.3 24.2-25.5 54.7-57.0 
86.4-87.9 93.4-93.7 30.58-30.82 2.67-2.69 26.0-26.9 22.7=24.1 53.5-54.6 
85.4-86.3 93.3 30.47-30.57 2.64-2.66 25.$-25.9 — 21.1-22.6 52.0-53.4 
85.1-85.3 93.0-93.2 30.37-30.46 2.61-2.63 24.2-25.0 20.1-21.0 50.5-51.9 
84.8-85.0 92.8-92.9 30.28-30.36 2.57-2.60 23.2-24.1 ‘ 18.8-20.0 50.1-50.4 


84.2-84.7 92.6-92.7 30.20-30.27 2.55-2.56 — 22,.7-23.1 _ 17.5=-18.7° 50.0 


'83.7-84.1 92.3-92.5 30.15~30.19 


2.53-2.54 22.1-22.6 16.6-17.4 49.5-49.9 


83.2-83.6 92.1-92.2 30.07-30.14 2.51-2.52  21.4-22.0 15.1-16.5 48.7-49.4 
82.8-83.1 92.0 29.99-30.06 2.49-2.50 20.8-21.3 14.1-15.0 48.0-48.6 
82.5-82.7 91.7-91.9 29.88-29 98 2.47-2.48 20.3-20.7 13.1-14.0 47.5-47.9 
82.1-82.4 91.6 , 29.80-29.87 2.46 19.6-20.2 12.5-13.0 47.2-47.4 
81.4-82.0 91.4-91.5 ' 29.71-29.79 2.44-2.45 19.2-19.5 11.3-12.4 46.6-47.1 
81.1-81.3 . 91.2-91.3 - 29.67-29.70 2.43 18.6-19.1 11.0-11.2 46.1-46.5 
80.7~81.0 91.0-91.1 29.57-29.66 2.41-2.42 18.3-18.5 10.4-10.9 45.3-46.0 — 
80.4-80.6 90.8-90.9 29.53-29.56 2.39-2.40 17.9-18.2 10.1-10.3 44.9-45.2° 
80.1-80.3 90.6-90.7 29.50-29,52 2.38 17.5-17.8 9.5-10.0 44.7-44.8 
- 80.0 90.4-90.5 29.43-29.49 2.36-2.37 17.2-17.4 9.0-9.4 44.2-44.6 
79.8-79.9, 90.3 29.38-29.42° 43.6-44.1 


2:35 16.8-17.1 8.4-8.9 


79.5-79.7 90.1-90.2 29.33-29.37 - 2.34 16.6-16.7 43.1-43.5 


79.0-79.4 90.0 29.29-29.32 2.33 16.2-16.5 -  42.8-43.0 
78.8-78.9 89.8-89.9 29.25-29.28 ° — -15.9-16.1 | 42.4-42.7 
78.5-78. 89.6-89.7 29.22-29.24- ' 2.32 ; 15.3-15.8 *  41.8-42.3 
78.2-78. 89.4-89.5 29.20-29.21 2.31 15.1-15.2 41.3-41.7 
‘77.9-78: 89.3 29.14-29.19 ; 2.30 14.7-15.0. - 41.0-41.2 
777-778 | 89.1-89.2 29.08-29.13 2.29 14.2-14.6 40.7-40.9 
77.6. 88.9-89.0 29.03-29.07 2.28 13.9-14.1 40.3-40.6 
W.4-77.5 88.8 '29.00-29.02 2.27 13.8 40.1-40.2 
77.2-77.3 88.7 28.98-28.99 °  2.26° 13.6-13.7 40.0 
77.0-77.1 88.5-88:6 28.95-28.97 2.25 13.4-13.5 39.6-39.9 
76.7-76.9 88.3-88.4 28.88-28.94 2.24 13.2-13.3 39.4-39.5 
* 76.5-76.6 88.2 28.85-28.87 2.22-2.23 12.9-13.1 39.1-39.3 
76.3-76.4 88.1 — 28.78-28.84 — 12.6-12.8 38.9-39.0 
' 76.0-76.2 88.0 : 28.72-28.77 2.21 12.3-12.5, 38.7-38.8 
75.7-75.9 87.8-87.9 28.66-28.71 2.20. 12.1-12.2 38.5-38.6 


87.7 28.63-28.65 ~ 2.19 11.9-12.0 38.1-38.4 


75.2-¥5.4 87.5-87.6 28.59-28.62 = 11.7-11.8° 3.5-3.6 37.8-38.0 
75.0-75.1 87.4 28.52-28.58 a E28 11.5-11.6 -3.3-3.4 - 37.7 
74.7-74.9 87.3 28.49-28.51 . 247 11.4 3.1-3.2 37.6 
74.3-74.6 87.1-87.2 |: 28.43-28.48 — 113° 7 29-30 37.4-37.5 
74.1-74.2 87.0 28.37-28.42 2.16 11.1-11.2 2.6-2.8 37.2-37.3 
73.8-74.0 86.9 28.33-28.36 2:15 10.9-11.0 25 36.9-37.1 
73.5-73.7  -| . 868 28.30-28.32 2.14 10.6-10.8 2.4 36.8 
73.2-73.4 86.7 _ 28.25-28.29 2.12-2.13 10.5 2.3. 36.6-36.7. 
73.0-73.1 86.6 28.20-28.24 —- 10.4 2.1-2.2 36.4-36.5 


72.8-72.9 | 86.4-86.5 28.13-28.19 * 211... IO ATOR ch sncrntoe Dnata 36.2-36.3 .... 


e 
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:72.6-72,7 
72.4-78.5 
72.2-72.3 
71.8-72.1 


71.7 
46 
71. 


WiA-712 
70.9-71.0 
70.4-70.8 


70.1-70.3 
69.8-70.0 
69.5-69.7 
69.3-69.4 
69.1-69.2 
68.8-69.0 
68.4-68.7 
68.1-68.3 
67.8-68.0 
67.5-67.7 
67.1-67.4 
66.8-67.0 
66.6-66.7 
66.1-66.5 
65.7-66.0 
65.4-65.6 

65.0-65.3 


64.5-64.9 
64.2-64.4 
63.4-64.1 
63.1-63.3 
62.5-63.0 
61.6-62.4 
61.1-61.5 
60.6-61.0 
60.1-60.5 
59.1-60.0 
58.5-59.0 


57.5-57.9 
56.7-57.4 
55.6-56.6 
55.2-55.5 
54.7-59 


§1:3-53.8 


49.1-51.2 
47.1-89.0 
44.1-47.0 
18.0-44.0 
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58r0-58.4 «. 


53.9-54.6 * 
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85.7-85.8 
85.5-85.6 
85.4 
85.3 
85.1-85.2 
85.0 
84.8-84.9 


84.5-84.7 
84.4 
84.2-84.3 
84.0-84.1 
83.8-83.9 
83.5-83.7 
83.3-83.4 


83.0-83.2 


82.8-82.9 
82.5-82.7 
82.3-82.4 
82.1-82.2 
81.9-82.0 
81.6-81.8 
81.3-81.5 
80.8-81.2 
80.5-80.7 


80.2-80.4 
80.0-80.1 
79.7-79.9 
79.3-79.6 
79.0-79.2 
78.5-78.9 
78.0-78.4 
77.3-77.9 
76.9-77.2 
76.5-76.8 
76.0-76.4 
75.4-75.9 


74.8-75.3 
73.9-74.7 
73.0-73.8 
72.5-72.9 
71.6-72.4 
71.0-71.5 


67.4-69.9 
64.0-67.3 
61.3-63.9 
51.5-61.2 


70.0-70.9 


28.09-28.12 
28.05-28.08 
28.01-28.04 
27.97-28.00 
27.92-27.96 
27.85-27.91 
27.81-27.84 
27.77-27.80 
27.71-27.76 


‘-27.67-27.70 


27.64-27.66 
27.56-27.63 
27.50-27.55 
27.44-27.49 
27.37-27.43 
27.29-27.36 
27.23-27.28 
27.18-27.22 
27.14-27.17 
27.08-27.13 
27.00-27.07 
26.92-26.99 
26.84-26.91 
26.78-26.83 
26.67-26.77 
26.59-26.66 
26.50-26.58 


26:40-26.49 
26.31-26.39 


' 26.22-26.30 


26.11-26.21 


26.03-26.10 « 


25.96-26.02 
25.73-25.95 
25.57-25.72 
25.48-25.56 
25.36-25.47 
25.21-25.35 
25.07-25.20 


24:68-25.06 
24.50-24.67 
24.27-24.49 
24.14-24.26 


23.80-24.13 . 


23.34-23.79 
23.09-23.33 


22.53-23.08 
22.17-22.52 
21.16-22.16 
18.27-21 1S 


2.10 
2.09 
2.08 
2.07 
2.06 
2.05 
2.04 
2.03 
2.01-2.02 


a 


1.84-1.85 
1.82-1.83 
1.81 
1.79-1.80 
1.78 
1,.76-1.77 
1.75 
1.74, 
1.72-1.73 


* 1.70-1.71 


1.68-1.69 
1.66-1.67 


1.63-1.65 


1.61-1.62 


1.59-1.60 
1.§3-1.58 
1.50-1.52 


' 1.47+1.49 


1.41-1.46 


1.37-1.40 
1.31-1.36 
1.24-1.30 
1.00-1.23 


1.9 
9.7-10.0 18 
9. 1.7 
9.4-9.5 » 16 
9.2-9.3 . 15 
9.0-9.1 1.4 
: 1.3 
8.7-8.8 1.2 
8.5-8.6 1.1 
8.3-8.4 1.0 
9, 
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-32.7-32.9 


,.30.9-31.1 


28.3-28,5 


'19.9-20.0 


16.3-18.4 


32.5-32.6 
32.2-32.4 
31.9-32.1 
31.6-31.8 
31.2-31.5 


30.5+30.8 
30.0-30.4 
29.7-29.9 
29.4-29.6 
29.1-29.3 
28.7-29.0 
28.6 


28.1-28.2 
27.7-28.0 
27.4-27.6 
27,J-27.3 
.8-27.0 
26.4-26.7 
25.7-26.3 
25.1-25.6 
25.0 
24.4-24.9 
24.0-24.3 


23.2-23.9 | 
22.6-23.1 
22.0-22.5 
21.1-21.9 
20.1-21.0 


18.5-19.8 © 


12.8-16.2 
7.0-12.7 
0.0-6.9 


Appendix. B 


Percentile Ranks for District Mean Scores 


on the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 and Corresponding Background Factors, April, 1978 


87.5-100.0 
85.2-87.4 
82.9-85.1 


'81.7-82.8 
80.6-81.6 
80.0-80.5 
79.5-79.9 
78.9-79.4 
78.2-78.8 
77.7-78.1 


77.4-77.6 
76.9-77.3 
76.5-76.8 
76.2-76.4 
75.7-76.1 
75.3-75.6 
75.1-75.2 
75.0 
74.6-74.9 
74.3-74.5 
74.0-74.2 
73.8-73.9 


73.4-73.7 
73.1-73.3 
72.9-73.0 
72.7-72.8 
72.5-72.6 
72.4 
72.2-72.3 
72,0-72.1 
71.8-71.9 
71.7 
71.4-71.6 


71.2-71.3 


71.0-71.1 
70.8-70.9 
70.7 
70.5-70.6 
70.1-70.4 


69.9-70.0 
69.7-69.8 
69.5-69.6 
69.4 
69.2-69.3 
69.1 


" 68.9-69.0 


68.8 
68.6-68.7 
68.4-68,5 


87.5-100.0 
83.6-87.4 
81-7-83.5 


‘80. 1-81.6 
79.4-80.0 
78.5-79.3 
77.5-78.4 
76.8-77.4 
76.5-76.7 
76.1-76.4 


75.3-76.0 


75.2 
75.0-75.1 
74.3-74.9 
73.9-74.2 
73.3-73.8 
73.0-73.2 
72.5-72.9 
72.1-72.4 


71.7-72.0 ~ 


71.3-71.6 
71.1-71.2 


70.9-71.0s 
70.7-70.8 
70.5-70.6 
70.3-70.4 
70.1-70.2 
69.9-70.0 
69.7-69.8 
69.6 


69.3-69.5 


69. -69.2 
68.9-69.0 


67.7 
67.5-67.6 
67.1-67.4 
66.9-67.0 

66.8 

66.7 
66.5-66.6 

66.4 
66.2-66.3 
66.0-66.1 


87.5-100.0 
82.1-87.4 
79.5-82.0 


“A 76.2-79.4 


> 75.6-76.1 
75.0-75.5 
74.0-74.9 


72.9-73.9 
72.5-72.8 


72.1-72.4 
71.5-72.0 
71.2-71.4 
70.8-71.1 
70.5-70.7 


70.1-70.4 « 


69.9-70.0 
69.7-69.8 
69.4-69.6 
69.2-69.3 
68.9-69.1 
68.6-68.8 


68.5 
.68.3-68.4 
68.1-68.2 
67.8-68.0 

67.7 
67.5-67.6 

67.4 
67.2-67.3 


81.4-100.0 
79.0-81.3 
76.2-78.9 


75.0-76.1 
73.3-74.9 
72.5-73.2 
71.5-72.4 
70.5-71.4 
70.0~70.4 
69.6-69.9 


69.0-69,5 
68.2-68.9 
67.7-68.1 
67.2-67.6 
66.8-67.1 
66.4-66.7 
65.9-66.3 
65.5-65.8 
65.1-65.4 
64.9-65.0 
64.6-64.8 


 64.3-64.5 


64.1-64.2 
63.9-64.0 
63.6-63.8 
63.3-63.5 
63.2 
63.1 
62.9-63.0 
62.7-62.8 
62.3-62.6 
62.1-62.2 
62.0 
61.9 
61.6-61.8 
61.5 
61.4 
61.1-61.3 
60.8-61.0 


60.7 
60.5-60.6 
60.2-60.4 

"60.1 

60.0 
59.8-59.9 
59.6-59.7 
§9.4-59.5 
59.2-59.3 

59.1 


Pi ene 


Index 
96.1-100.0 


» 95.1-96.0 


94.4-95.0 


93.9-94.3 
93.6-93.8 
93.3-93.5 
93.1-93.2 
92.9-93.0 
92.6-92.8 
92.3-92.5 


92.1-92.2 
92.0 


91.2-91.3 
91.0-91.1 
90.8-90.9 
90.6-90.7 
90.4-90.5 
90.2-90.3 
90.1. 


89.9-90.0 ~ 
89.7-89.8 ° 


89.5-89.6 
89.3-89.4 


‘ 89.1-89.2 


89.0 
88.8-88.9 - 
88.7 


88.4-88.6 © 


88.3 
88.2 , 
88.1 
88.0 
87.8-87.9 
87.7 
87.6 
87.4-87.5 


_ 87.2-87.3 


87.1 

87.0 

86.9 
86.7-86.8 
86.5-86.6 


* 86.3-86.4 
86.1-86.2 
86.0 


40.6-100.0 
35.6-40.5 
32.4-35.5 


29.4-32.3 
27.6-29.3 
26.5-27.5 
25.1-26.4 
24.1-25.0 


23.3-24.0 © 


22.9-23.2 


22.1-22.8 
21.4-22.0 
20.8-21.3 
20.2-20,7 


19.7-20.1 ~ 


19.2-19.6 
18.8-19.1 
18.4-18.7 
18.1-18.3 
17.7-18,0 
17.3-17.6 
17.1-17.2 


16.9-17.0 
16.7-16.8 
16.3-16.6 
15.8-16.2 


15.5¢15.7 - 


15.1-15.4 
14.8-15.0 
14.4-14.7 
14.1-14.3 
13.9-14.0 
13.7-13.8 
13.6 
13.4-13.9 
13.3 
13.1-13.2 
12.9-13.0 
12.5-12.8 


12.3-12.4 
12.0-12.2 
11.9 
11.7-11.8 
11.5-11.6 
11.3-11.4 
19.1-11.2 
10.8-11.0 
10.6-10.7 
10.4-10.5 


- Percent 
Pupits ae 


32.5-67.9 
26.8-32.4 
22.7-26.7 


*20.0-22.6 - 
16.7-19.9 * 
14.3-16.6 
13.0-14.2 
12.2-12.9 
11.2-12.1 
10.5-11.1 


~ * 10.0-10.4 ® 


9.1-9.9 
8.6-9.0 
8.0-8.5 
7.2-7.9 
6.8-7.1 
6.4-6.7 
6.1-6.3 
5.5-6.0: 
§.2-5.4 
4.9-5.1 


* 45-48 


y 
—_> — 


—_ 
Oo on 


—_ 
o—_— 


State 
Percentile 
Ranks 


98 
97 


95 


. 
. 
. 
| sem ry 


644 - | 589-500 


64.3 58.7-58.8 
64.1-64.2 . | 585-586 
64.0 58.3-58.4 
63.8-63.9 58.2 
63.7 58.0-58.1 - 
63.6 57.8-57.9 
63.3-63.5 57.6-57.7 
63.2 67.4-57.5 


57.2-57.3 


§7.0-57.1° 
. 56.7-56.9 - 
56.5-56.6 
56.4 
56.2-56.3 
56.0-56.1 
§5.8-55.9 
' $5.7 ° 
§5.4-55.6 
5§5.2-55.3 
55.0-55.1 
54.6-54.9 
§4.3-54.5 
54.1-54.2 
53.6-54.0 
§3.4-53.5 
53.1-53.3 


§2.7-53.0 


62.1-62.2 

61.8-62.0 

61.5-61.7 
614 


PUPAL EURU ReGen Tel 


61.5-61.7 
61.2-61.4 


59.0-59.3 


60.8-61.1 58.7-58.9 52.6 

60.6-60.7 58.2-58.6 52.5 

60.2-60.5 57.9-58.1 §2.2-52.4 

59.8-60.1 57.5-57.8 §2.0-52.1 78.6-78.9 
59.4-59.7 5/2-57.4 §1.6-51.9 78.0-78.5 
59.0-59.3 57.0-57.1 §1.4-51.5 77.3-77.9 
58.3-58.9 56.7-56.9 57.4-57.8 §1.0-51.3 76.7-77.2 
57.8-58.2 56.2-56.6 57.0-57.3 50.6-50.9 76.3-76.6 1 
§7.2-57.7 55.8-56.1 56.6-56.9 50.4-50.5 76.0-76.2 
56.9-57.1 §5.1-55.7 56,4-56.5 . 50.0-50.3. 75.4-75.9 
56.5-56.8 54.7-55.0 56.3 49.6-49.9 74.9-75.3 


56.1-56.4 54.4-54.6 55.7-56.2 49.1-49.5 73.7-74.8 


55.3-56.0 53.4-54.3 55.1-55.6 48.9-49.0 73.0-73.6 
§4.4-55.2 52.7-53.3 54.2-55.0 48.3-48.8 72.5-72.9 
§3.9-54.3 | 51.6-52.6 53.3-54.1° 47.5-48.2 . 71.9-72.4 
52.7-53.8 50.9-51.5 52.3-53.2 46.9-47.4 . 71.0-71.8 
51.9-52.6 50.2-50.8 50.4-52. 46.3-46.8 69.2-70.9 


50.2-51.8 49.7-50.1 50.1-50:3): 45.2-46.2 67.6-69.1 


48.2-49.6 50.0 44.3-45.1 65.8-67.5 
- 45.6-48.1 47.7-49.9 42.0-44.2 63.7-65.7 
44.0-455 45.8-47.6 39.2-41.9 59.1-63.6 
825 0-45.7 10.0-39.1 47.3-59.0 


0.0-43.9 
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er sok “ss Appendix C | | 
ee Percentile Ranks for District Mean Scores on the ! ~ 


J Survey. of Basic: Skills: Grade 12 and Porkespandlng Background Factors, December, 1977 


Grade 6 fa State | 
Spelling Achievement. Percent — Percentile | Stanine . 
gag Index _ ’  AFOC Ranks S 


72.6-73.8 72.5-75.1 . 76.1-82.5 77.7-80.3 77.6-79.0 33.7-53.0 99 
72.2-72.5 71.2-72.4 75.8-76.0 77.3-776 - 76.4-77.5 27,3-33.6 98 
71.0-72.1 69.7-71:1 75.0-75.7 75.9-77.2 75.0-76.3 » 25.4-27.2 97 


69.2-69.6 74.4-74.9 74.3-75.8 74.3-74.9 24.6-25.3 
68.7-69.1 73.9-74.3 74.0-74.2 73.5-74.2 22:5-24.5 
68.3-68.6 73.4-73.8 73.3-73.9 73.4 20.0-22.4 
68.0-68.2 73.0-73.3 72.9-73.2 72.9-73.3 19.1-19.9 - 
67.7-67.9 72.5-72.9 72.1-72.8 72.4-72.8 18.9-19.0 
67.4-67.6 72.0-72.4 71.8-72.0 72.2-72.3 18.1-18.8 
67.2-67.3 ° 71,8-71.9 71.4-71.7 71.6-72.1 17.6-18.0 


71.6-71.7 71.2-71.3 70.7-71.5 16.9-17.5 

71.4-71,5 71.0-71.1 70.3-70.6 ' 16,7-16.8 

71.2-71.3 70.8-70.9 70.0-70.2 16.4-16.6 

71.0-71.1 70.5-70.7 69.9 15.9-16.3 

9° 70.8-70.9 70.3-70.4 69.8 15.6-158 
65.8 70.6-70.7. - 70.2 69.3-69.7 °45.3-15.5 
65.6-65.7 70.4-70.5 — 69.1-69.2 15.0-15.2 
65.5 70.3 70.0-70.1 68.9-69.0 14.4-14.9 

65.4 70.1-70.2 69.9 68.7-68.8 13.7-14.3 ' 
65.2-65.3 70.0 69.7-69.8 68.6 13.6 
65.0-65.1 69.9 69.3-69.6 68.4-68.5 13.2-13.5 
64.8-64.9 — 69.2 .2-68.: 13.0-13.1 


69.0-69.1 12.7-12.9 
68.7-68.9 8-68. 12.3-12.6 
68.6 12.2 
68.4-68.5 5-67. 12.0-12.1 
68.3 11.7-11.9 
68.2 11.2-11.6 
68.1 10.9-11.1 
68.0 10.6-10.8 
67.9 9-67.0, 10.4-10.5 
6718 7-66. 10.2-10.3 
- 67.7 _— 66.4-66. 10.0-10.1 
67.6 9.8-9. 
67.5 1-66.2 9.5-9.7 
67.4 . 9.1-9.4 
67.2-67.3 , 8.8-9.0 
67.1, 8.6-8.7 | 
67.0 * 65. 8.5 


62.4-62.5 
62.3 ; ; 64. 9-65.0 
62.2 : 64.7-64.8 
62.1 i 64.5-64.6 
62.0 : — 
61.9 64.3-64.4 
61.8 : 64.1-64.2 

61.6-61.7 ! : : 63.9-64.0 


— 


" at . * ty fae SE on : 
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¢ 


ok 


615 |  67.8-67.9 65.8 - 638 6.8 50° 


2 61.4 - 67.7 65.6-65.7 63.6-63.7 , i ae 49 
61.3 _— 65.5 — 63.5 — | 48 


61.2 - 676 .« 65.4 63.4 47° 
61.1 67.5 | 65.2-65.3 —_— 46 
61.0 —_— 65.0-65.1 63.3 45 
60.9 / 67.4 64.9 63.2 44 
60.8 67.3 — 63.0-63.1 43 
60.7 —— 64.8 62.8-62:9 42 
606 | 67.2 . 64.7 62.7 41 
62.5-62.6 “40 
62.2-62.4 39 
62.1 . 38 
— 61.9-62.0 37 
60.1-60,2 61.7-61.8 36 
59.9-60,0 61.5-61.6 35 
59.8 61.2-61.4 34 
59.7, 33 
59.5-59.6 32. 
§9.4 31 , 
59.3 30. 
59.1-59.2 : 29. 
62.9-63.0 ae 
62.7-62.8 59.8-59.9 27 
62.5-62.6 59.7 26 
62.4 59.3-59.6 25 , 
62.3 59.1-59.2 24 
65.7-65.8 58.9-59.0 23 
58.2-58.3 65.6 58.7-58.8 22 
59.5-59.6 58.0-58.1 65.4-65,5 58.4-58.6 a 
59.3-59.4 57.8-57.9 ae 58.2-58.3 20 
59.2 57.6-57.7 65.3 57,9-58.1 19 
59.0-59.1 . 57.4-57.5 65.2 57.8 18 
58.8-58.9 57.3 65.0-65.1 57.5-57.7 17 
58.7 57.1-57.2 64.8-64.9 §7.1-57.4 16 
58.5-58.6 — 64.6-64.7 56.8-57.0 15 
58.2-58.4 56.8-57.0 64.5 56.6-56.7 14 
57.9-58.1 56.6-56.7 — 56.3-56.5 13 
57.7-57.8 56.4-56.5 64.4 56.0-56.2 12 
57.4-57.6 55.9-56.3 64.1-64.3 59.4-59.5 55.6-55.9 11 
56.8-57.3 55.6-55.8 64.0 58.8-59.3 55.3-55.5 10 
56.4-56.7 55.3-55.5 63.9 58.2-58.7 54.9-55.2 9 
56.2-56.3 55.2 63.7-63.8 58.0-58.1' 54.5-54.8 8 
55.9-56.1 54.6-55.1 63.0-63.6 57.5-57.9 54.1-54.4 7 
54.9-55.8 54.0°54.5 ' 62.7-62.9 57.2-57.4 53.3-54.0 6 
54.4-54.8 53.9 62.3-62.6 56.9-57.1 52.8-53.2 5° 


53.2-54.3 53.2-53.8 61.5-62.2 55.9-56.8 _ §2.1-52.7 
52.6-53.1 51.9-53.1 60.8-61.4 54.8-55.8 50.8-52.0 
51.8-52.5 50.6-51.8 60.2-60.7 52.5-54.7 49.0-50.7 


46.4-51.7 46.0-50.5. 57.1-60.1 45.0-52.4 44.0-48.9 
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fe 4, - _- Appendix D ; 
Percentile panies for Percents of Minority Students 
and Average Class Size in California School Districts, 1977- 78 , Soh 


Percent Black 
_ Not of 
Hispanic Origin 


Percent 
American Indian 


sca pales 
Ranks — or Alaskan Native! Pacific Islander 
90. 20.6 
as 14.8 
a 81.2 13.2° 
78.0 ; 
9.3 


Percent 
Filipino 


State 
Percentile 
Ranks 


98 
98 
97 


. Average Class Size 


"Percent ; : 
Hipante_| _Eitmantry | High Schoo! 
~ 83.2 30.5 * 29.8 
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« 46 a3 - - 0.4 
5 46 . 0.7 ne “ 
: y 44 - - - - 
: ‘i 43 - * 06 - rs -- 
‘ * 42 - - - . 0.3 
41 _— - - = 
40 = a 
39 0.2 - 
38 = - 
37 - - 
36 ~- oo 
. 35 _ = 
34 _ % 4 5% . 
33 - -- al 
32 0.1 - - 
31 - - - 
30 ex = = 
29 ” ¥_ A 
: 28 = — < . 
“© 27 = = = 
a 26 —_ — = 
25 — - - 
24 a 0.0 - 
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oo Ow wt ot ow os =o 


1 = ; 1 
9 - .2 9 
8 - = 8 
7 - - 7 
6 - - 6 
5 - 0.0 5 
4 - -_ 4 
3 ~ - 3 
Bi ~ ~ 2 
1 = = 1 


Maximum Value . 


Minimum Value 


NOTE: Rather than show the range for each percentile rank under each category, only the /ow Value for each range is used here. For example, a district with 21.1 percent 
minority students ranks in the 57th percentile. The figure (20.7) that corresponds to the 57th percentile represents the range 20.7—21.3. 
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‘Appendix E 
Percentile Ran 
PIMenery, and High School Districts in California, 1977-78 


ELEMENTARY DISTRICTS 


Assessed Valu- 
atjon per Unit 
of A.D.A. 


$468,144 
362,333 
285,650 


235,091 
193,979 
181,135 
160,225 
\ ; 790 © : aah 150,602 
; 137,426 
130,668 


UNIFIED DISTRICTS 


Assessed Valu- | General 
ation per Unit | Purpose 
of A.D.A. Tax Rate 


bey pal $5.23 
| 5.18 


Average 
Dai 
AttenGance 
13,024 
/9,936 
~ 8,024 


" Bupenditures 
per Unit 
of A.D.A. 


$3,433 
2,867 
2,602 


Geners 
Pu Dgse 
Tax Rate 


Expenditures 
per Unit 
of A.D.A, . 


$2,559 
2,411 
2,300 


Daily 
Bivmncaniog 


23 
43, 203 


as, 298 


4,611 


Average 


Attendance 
, 23,601 


for Attendance and Financial Variables for Unified, 


HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Valu- 
ation per Unit 
of A.D.A. 


« $215,000 
192,683 
182,589 


‘ 
Expenditures 
per Unit 
of A.D.A. 


$2,662 
2,617 
2,427 


General , 
Purpose 
Tax Rate 
- $2.66 


2.43 
2.33 


Daily 


22,192 
21,497 


102,703 
102,318 
101,453 
98,746 
97,713, 


77,576 
77,398 
76,495 
75,451 
75,363 
74,328 
73,702 
73,308 
71,799 
70,589 
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1,474 
1,472 
470 
464 
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$250,128 ; $3,491,712 


$4,919 $144 


q 


NOTE: Rather than show the range for each percentile rank under each category, only the /ow value for each range is used here. For example, a unified district with an average daily attendance of 12,070 
ranks in the 76th percentile. The figure (11,992) that corresponds to the 76th percentile represents the range 11,992—12,141. 
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